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AN ANALYSIS OF CURRENT INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


Showdown in North Africa 


On August 20, 1955, the second anniversary 
of the deposition of the nationalist-minded 
Sultan of Morocco, Mohammed ben Youssef, 
a chain of violence blazed across Morocco and 
Algeria. The long-feared explosion in French 
North Africa had come. Nearly 2,000 per 
sons lost their lives, and scores of villages and 
towns were razed in the carnage and pillaging 
that marked the nationalist uprisings and the 
ensuing reprisals by the French. These pain 
ful events were precipitated when the French 
government was unable to carry out a con 
ciliatory policy aimed at quieting the restive 
native population prior to the dethronement 
anniversary. 

Ever since the deposition of Mohammed 
ben Youssef and his replacement by the weak 
Moulay 


Arafa, Morocco has been in a state of seething 


settler-controlled Mohammed ben 
unrest. The policy of nationalist repression, 
of which ben Youssef’s dethronement was the 
acme, instead of bringing peace and order, as 


its proponents had predicted, brought intensi 


by Benjamin Rivlin 


masses behind them. It is noteworthy that 
leading participants in the August 20 dis 
orders were Berber tribesmen, who had hith 
erto been depicted by the French as pro 
French, antinationalist and anti-ben Yousset. 
During the past two years, anti-French and 
pro-ben Youssef sentiment has spread through 
out the country. A boycott of French goods, 
acts of sabotage, the liquidation of prominent 
Moroccans cooperating with the French and 
attacks upon French person and property 


j 


have demonstrated popular disaffection tor 


French authority. 
T hese acts 


of terror produced an organized 


counterterror by the extremists among the 
French colon Determined to prevent any 
concessions to the Moroccan nationalists, they 
carried out reprisals against Moroccans and 
against moderate French elements who called 


tor conciliation with the nationalist Prior to 


the bloody events of last Aug ist, the record 


of two years ot terror and ounterterror was 


violent death for over 500 people while the 


fication of nationalist disaffection. In fact, ben country was rapidly being brought to the 


Yousset’s de os ition had riven the relatively brink of economic ruin and social chaos 
I 8 


small number of active nationalists a cause Faced with a similar situat in Tunisia 


célébre with which to rally the Moroccan 1 year ago, the French go brought 
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peace to the country, first with Pre- 


mier Pierre Mendés-France’s prom- 
ise of internal autonomy and then 
with the fulfillment of this prom 
ise by Premier Edgar Faure and 
the French National Assembly. The 
situation in Morocco demanded that 
France seek a similar basis for ac 


cord, but the French government 
found this dificult to accomplish. 
There seemed to be no middle way 
nationalists, 


between the Moroccan 


who demanded the return of ben 
Youssef, and the diehard colons, who, 
correctly evaluating such a move as 
sounding the death knell of their 
power, opposed any plan to replace 
ben Moulay Arafa. 

Faure 


Moreover, while 


was in 


volved in the delicate negotiations 
with the Tunisian nationalists—the 
issue over which his predecessor, 
Mendés-France, lost his office—he 
was unwilling to risk further the 
already tenuous existence of his cabi 
net by embarking upon a program 
of concessions in Morocco. However, 
the rapidly deteriorating situation in 
Morocco, climaxed by the assassina 
tion on June Il by French counter 
terrorists of Jacques Lemaigre-Du 
breuil, the editor of Maroc-Presse and 
personal friend of Premier Faure, 
forced the French government to act. 
Lemaigre-Dubreuil was a French in 
dustrialist who had recently entered 
the publishing field in order to coun 
teract the voice of the colonial ex 
tremists by calling for a policy of 
moderation and compromise. The 


had 


The counterte rrorists, W ho were op 


situation gotten out of hand. 


erating with the tacit approval and 


in some cases with the active co- 
operation of local French police ofh- 
cials, had struck down their own 
compatriot who had dared to oppose 
them; At the same time the ire of 
the nationalists was mounting by the 
failure of the police to apprehend a 
single counterterrorist while arrest- 


ing hundreds of Moroccans. 


Grandval Recommendations 


It was against this background that 
the Faure government began to act. 
Within a few days arrests of counter 
terrorists took place in Morocco, and 
on June 20 a new and forceful resi 
dent-general, Gilbert Grandval, was 
sent to Morocco with a new set of 
orders aimed at relieving, once and 
for all, the tension in the country. 
Grandval’s path was not made any 
easier by the violence that continued 
unabated in the country despite his 
plea to Europeans and Muslims to 
join with him in promoting a policy 
of concord and reconciliation. Not 
withstanding the tension, Grandval 
continued his efforts to work out a 
solution by holding conferences with 
representatives of all shades of Mo 
roccan and European opinion. 

As a 


Grandval concluded that ben Moulay 


result of these conferences 
Arafa did not have the confidence of 
the overwhelming majority of the 
Moroccan people and hence he should 
vacate the throne and permit a coun 
cil of regency, representative of the 
Moroccan people, to negotiate with 
the French government. Uppermost 
in Grandval’s recommendations was 
that they be implemented before the 


critical date of August 20 so as to 


ease the anxiety of the Moroccan 
population. Grandval’s proposals, as 
could be expected, proved unpopular 
with the colon extremists and their 
chief ally, the Pasha of Marrakech, 
Thami El Glaoui, who attempted to 
head off the acceptance of these pro 
posals in Paris. Although Premier 
Faure and the majority of his gov 
ernment were convinced of their va 
lidity, the colonial diehards exerted 
sufhicient pressure on Faure through 
the right-wing members of his cabi 
net to upset Grandval’s timetable if 
not his entire plan. Thus, when Au 
gust 20 arrived, instead of the air 
having been cleared, the situation 
remained confused and tense in Mo 
rocco—and the worst happened. 

These recent developments have 
brought the situation in Morocco to 
the showdown stages. It no longer 
seems possible to vacillate or delay. 
Recognizing this and aware that the 
Moroccan question is again on the 
agenda of the United Nations Gen 
eral Assembly, Premier Faure seems 
determined to save the situation by 
having a representative Moroccan 
government established no later than 
September 12 to negotiate with the 
French over the extension of self 
government to Morocco. Toward this 
end, Faure and a cabinet committec 
of five conferred for a week at Aix 
les-Bains with Moroccan leaders, in 
cluding representatives of the prin 
cipal nationalist party, /stiglal 

Out of these meetings came a com 
promise formula that called for the 
following: (1) easing ben Moulay 
Arafa out of the sultanate; (2) his 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Frustration: A New Doctrine 


\ new doctrine may be added to the viduals. Let the doctrine of ftrustra far, it vorkable in iclice 
code of international diplomacy if tion apply. The alters e, which the Secre 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles I'he Secretary's search for legal re tary intimat iv be the onlv way 
can carry it off: the doctrine of “frus liet from outmoded diplomatic obli to get reli ra nation or group 
tration.” gations was apparently touched off of nations to apply the doctrine on 
The Secretary of State is proving by the Korean situation. This situa its own beha basing it tion on 
to be the most fertile phrase and tion, tar trom showing signs ol im the conviction that frustration doc 
policy-maker in modern State De provement, has been gradually cd indeed, pet lication, But u 
partment history. He introduced the _ teriorating in spite of the relaxation this proposed practice of ilatera 
phrase “liberation” for Eastern Eu in East-West tensions achieved at nullication of international agre 
rope 1n 1952 and later expounded Geneva. The armistice-created Neu ments 18 ever a pted, it ce l result 
, the thesis of “massive retaliation’ tral Nations Sunpervisory Commis in a widespread race of re ia 
with respect to Indochina and For sion has been prevented from oper tions, with nati renou wree 
mosa. Now he hopes to win inter ating in the North by Korean Com ments all over the world. Of course 
national acceptance for the doctrine munists and in the South has been Mr. Dulles ha t direct idvocated 
of frustration. used for spying and propaganda by arbitrary renu ition of treaties by 
What is this doctrine?-Where did its Communist members. South Ko frustrated nati sut eriously 
Mr. Dulles discover it? What is his rean President Syngman Rhee has _ discussing the doctrine as a possibl 
purpose 1n advoac iting il The da been threatening to throw the NNS¢ way out of 1 1M ible world tua 
trine, stated simply, is this: If inter out of his country by force, and hi tions he has at least provided nation 
national agreements are reached un attitude has encouraged street riots with an ex or terminating agree 
der one set of conditions, only to Mr. Dulles has sympathized with ments they 1 oneer re las ap 
have the conditions change radically, Dr. Rhee but wants everything don plicable 
then those agreements should not be legally and without violence The Mr. Dul v doctril if it a 
binding. A nation which signed in problem is how to undo the agree to have constructive result vould 
good faith should get reliet ment reached at Panmunjom in 1953 have to rel on the willing 
Mr. Dulles, a lawyer turned diplo creating the NNSC; how to get relief ness of all signatories to the rewrit 
mat, found the doctrine by rea hing from an arrangement which resultes ing Of a pact so ol the regard a 
back into his experience with do in frustrations. Mr. Dulles’ answer i obsolete. Fo i in the case of 
mestic law and introducing a prin Apply the domestic doctrine of fru Korea and the NNSC. relief would 
ciple he would like to see applied tration to international situation have to be obt ed etting not 
internationally. The principle seemed only South Korea 1 the United 
elementary to him. Dome tic courts Can Doctrine Work? State to rece e that a tratin 
often apply to contracts which have Mr. Dulles, as seen in Washington ituation had developed which re 
been frustrated or become obsolete a  undoubtedly-as a point. But it may quires modificatic but also by get 
doctrine of frustration iving relief be he has a tiger by the tail. And ting North Ke ind Peiping to 
to the parties because of basic hanges there is evidence the Secretary j gree to this procedure. In the ab 
in conditions. As Mr. Dulles sees it, aware of this. For he recognizes that sence of a flective orld court 
why not do the same thing on an the doctrine works domestically be which could act we of appeal 
international scale? Too many trea cause there is a court to which a fru this would se to be the only po 
ties and agreements have been out trated party can appeal for relief. In ible way to cha ea wre rent 
moded by events. Too many current international affairs, however, the ex other than | (which the Unit 
international pacts are premised on _ isting world court has no jurisdiction ed States rule yor b nilateral 
a set of conditions which no longer over cases of outmoded treaties. In action (whicl d create an un 
exists. There should be some relief other words, the doctrine i theoreti happy prece ent ) 
for nations just as there is for indi illy fine in world affairs but, so Neat STANFORD 
a f Bullet ‘ 5 15. 1965 ; 
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Should the — 


UN Charter 


By 4 


Be Revised ? 


HEN the United Nations was 

created in the first flush of 
victory, after World War II, it rep 
resented man’s best hope for peace, 
security and a better life. By now the 
world is wearily familiar with the 
reasons why the high expectations 
about the UN’s role have not been 
completely fulfilled. To restore the 
United Nations to its expected place 
in the minds and hearts of men and 
in the affairs of nations is certainly a 
goal on which all can agree. 

If one can take the goal for grant 
ed, there is far less certainty about 
the means. 

For one thing, there is ample rea- 
son to question whether revision of 
the Charter, by which is meant 
change via the amendment process 
prescribed in Articles 108 and 109, 
is the only or the best way to proceed 
toward reinvigorating the organi 
zation. Ambassador Abba Eban of 
Israel put one argument very well 
when he said: “There is much wis 
dom in the view .. . that the causes 
of international tensions reside not 
in the imperfections of the Charter 
but in the lack of agreement between 
member states, and especially be 
.. More- 


over, very little in the ten years of 


tween the great powers . . 


UN experience suggests that better 
agreement on most of the important 


the could be 


features of Charter 
reached today than was possible in 
1945 when the United Nations were 
still more or less united and the post- 
war differences had but begun to 
What Charter 


amendments would it be possible to 


emerge. important 


adopt in a world divided by the dis 


tinct but interdependent issues cre 


ated by ideological division and po- 
litical contest between the Commu- 
nist and the anti-Communist worlds, 
the revolutionary surge of colonial 
peoples, and the conflicting aspira- 
tions of the “have” and the “have- 
not” nations? Amendments to the 
Charter are not forever impossible or 
undesirable, but they do depend upon 
reaching prior understandings about 
the basic issues in dispute in today’s 
world. To concentrate on changing 
the words of the Charter is to divert 
attention and energy from the more 
urgent task of hacking out step by 
step that measure of agreement on 
basic issues which must precede prog- 
ress in organizing peace and security 
through the United Nations. 


UN Flexibility 


There is another point too that de- 
serves to be noted. As Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold has pointed 
out in his latest annual report, the 
United Nations has shown much ca- 
pacity for growth and adaptation 
without benefit of constitutional re- 
vision. Many examples could be 
cited; to name only a few, there are 
the following: the conventions which 
made it possible for absences and ab- 
stentions of great powers not to count 
as vetoes in the Security Council; the 
Uniting for Peace resolution; the Se- 
curity Council action by recommen- 
dation, rather than decision, in the 
Korean case; and the system of UN 
interest in nonself-governing § terri- 
tories, developed from the slender 
beginnings of Article 73. The Char- 
ter, as it is, offers much opportunity 
for more effective use of the UN 
when the members will it. 
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conferences. 


If revision of the Charter does not 
seem immediately useful or feasible, 
there remains the possibility of re 
view, contemplated under the Char 
ter provision for a special conference 
after ten years if one has not previ 
ously been held. 

There is much to be said for the 
idea of having a special meeting at 
which member nations can review 
the achievements and the shortcom 
ings of the organization, consult on 
means of improving its working 
either within the existing framework 
or by amendment if that should be 
appropriate at the time, and gener 
ally revive faith and sharpen perspe: 


tives about troubled 


its role in a 
world. The important question to 
ask is when such a conference would 
be most constructive and fruitful. 
One point to bear in mind is that 
the conference could not be held be 
fore 1956. It already seems unlikely 
that it will be held even then, partly 
perhaps to keep the Charter review 
issue out of election-year controver 
sies in this country. There remains 
the important question how review 
of the Charter can best be related to 
emergent relationships among the 
great powers? The new atmosphere 
which led to the Geneva conference 
and which has been accentuated by 
that meeting offers hope of better 
relations among the great powers in 
the future. Such improved relation: 
might result in agreement on various 
ways of improving the United Na 
tions. For example, agreement on va 
rious issues between Washington and 
Moscow might break the log jam on 
UN membership, a frequent and im 
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lumbia University, 1954) and author of Headline Series 


No. 113, “Disarmament 


Atoms into Plowshares?” (Sep 


tember-October 1955). 


Lik question, “Should the UN 


Charter be revised?” could be 
answered in the realm of pure theory 
without much difficulty. Nearly any 
group of reasonably knowledgable 
persons could sit down and draft a 


new Charter which would be 


an im 
provement over the one we now 
have. Membership could he made 
either universal or selective, which 


ever was preferred, but not both, as 
is now attempted; the processes of 
peaceful settlement could be freed 
from the veto, thus reviving the now 
moribund Security Council and tak 
ing some ol the load off the more 
cumbersome General Assembly; do 


mestic jurisdiction could be more 
precisely defined; the World Court 
could be given compulsory jurisdic 
tion, at least in some fields—and a 
number of other changes could be 
made. 

But such an effort would rest on a 
false basis. It would stem from the 
held but 
theory that the UN 


ent, self-contained entity apart from 


widely wholly mistaken 


as an independ 
its member states molds and fash 
ions international relations according 
to its will or whim (or could, if only 
the machinery were in better work 
ing order). This illusion that the UN 
is some kind of superstate, benevo 
lent, malevolent, or impotent, accord 
ing to the point of view, is at the 
root of most misunderstanding ot 
the organization, and it certainly is 
it the root of most of the insistence 
that the Charter be revised. In fact, 
UN is a 


ground lor 


the convenient meeting 


governments 


a continu 
ing international conference. At the 


disposal ol the yovernments 1 diplo 


matic machinery for accomplishing 
certain ends on which they all, or a 


large majority, agree. There is also 


a Charter of ideals showing how the 


machinery should be operated to 


achieve the greatest good for the 


greatest number. 


What the Charter 


revisionists are 


proposing is that the ideals should 
be stated more clearly and that the 
machinery should be better oiled, 
modernized, retooled. But none of 
this would assure that the govern 
ments would make better use of the 
machinery or that the ideals would 


become rules of conduct. 


The UN at Work 


In practice, UN machinery is used 
in these principal ways 

1. As a safety valve for explosive 
national feelings (“jaw, not war’) 
When Arab-Israeli clashes reach fe 


held ora 


Ohh Teso 


ver pitch a UN debate i: 
Mixed 


lution is passed, which gives 


Armistice Commi 


Soin 
satisfaction to the aggrieved party, 
and full-scale war is avoided. When 


American public feelings reach the 
boiling point, as they did over the 
imprisonment of fliers in Red China, 
UN action is an alternative to a naval 
blockade or other virtual act of war. 
(A highly effective alternative, in 
this case, aS it proved. ) 


2. As an intormal, face-savins 


r 
point of contact for adversaries who 
are ready to settle a dispute. Such 
contacts take plac ¢ behind the scene 


(Settlement of the Berlin blockade 1: 


the classic example.) Pressures of 


public opinion, mobilized by skillful 
propagandists in the 


more torma! 


UN proceedings, modify, hasten and 


otherwise influence the settlements 


being negotiated quietly in the 
lounges and er Othces 
3, As a propaganda lever, inde 
, 
pendent ol pl ite pea emaking a 


on France 
African 


on South 


means ol pultil pressure 


to free its North colonies, 


tor example, or \frica to 
ease apartheid, or on Britain to give 


up Cyprus, or on the Netherlands to 


abandon New Ciuinea 


Dilemma of Review 


Charter review would be usetul 
In practice is distinct trom theory 
only if it could alter the poli ies and 
practices of pi roments (which ts 
highly doubttu to iv the lea t) of 
if it made the UN machinery more 
easily aday table to their present pur 
poses Lhe theorist who would make 
the UN a universal organization 
would immediately run up against 
the American wish to bar Red China; 
the one who vould make the UN 
selective would destroy it ilue as a 
point Of contact among idversaries 
The theorist ho would remove the 
veto from the Security Council's pro 
cedures under ¢ hapter VI (peaceful 


settlement) wo 


ld tacilitate the task 


ot passing re lutions and hence ol 
bringing moral pressure to bear on 
wrong-doers; but the practical effect 
might be ner to m iltay ly the in 
stances ol detia r ind hence in the 
long run, to reduce rather than in 
crease the tature of the Security 
Council. The theorist who would de 
fine yurisd ( ore precisely vould 
have to tain hich direc 
tion to clar the direction of 
tighter rest t on the UN or in 
the direct roader activity lor 
the UU? ised the metropoli 
tan power ! uld hard please 
the int ye il ce crsa He 
might inive | one or the other 
iway tro t toward, a policy of 
onciliatior idyjustment 

The prece ition flor 


Johnson 


(Continued from page 4) 


portant source of irritation and frus 
tration in the United Nations. Repre 


sentation for Communist China is 
another issue which might be solved 


over the course of time as great 


power relations improve. Agreement 
might be reached on changing the 
membership of the Security Council 
so that Asia is better represented. 
But the 
When 
ripe for consideration with a view to 
Sec 


consideration of 


important question is, 


will such issues as these be 


reaching agreement on them? 


ondly, how will 


those issues contribute to or detract 


trom the emerging amelioration ol 


great-power relations? The United 


constitutional form exists in intimate 
relation to its political environment. 
It is possible that at the right mo- 
the 
United Nations Charter might help 


ment a conference to review 
break up the log jam of issues among 
the great powers, while profiting it- 
self from the improvement in their 
had taken 


place. If this is possible, surely we 


relations which already 


owe it to ourselves, the world and 
United Nations 
that 


the principles of the 


to choose carefully moment 
when a review conference might be 
most constructive and least likely to 
impede the progress toward great 
power agreement. It remains to be 
seen whether the recent Geneva talks 


marked the beginning of such prog 


Frye 


(Continued from page 5) 


Charter revision would certainly be 
preliminary exploration of the ground 
in an effort to find areas in which 
agreed action could be taken. Agree 
ment on proposals for action does not 
seem likely, but it is not impossible, 
in the light of East 


West détente. 


an emerging 
The 1955 General As 
sembly might decide in principle to 
call a review conference and delegate 
to a study committee, or to the secre 
tary-general in conjunction with a 
study committee, the responsibility 
Whenever 


liminary negotiation indicated a con 


for setting a date. pre 


ference could do useful work, it 


Nations as an instrument and as a ress. could be called. 
FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 
E The Unwanted War: Israel and the Arabs 
Rome—The barbed wire which dra formula to remove this unwanted 


matically winds, like a thorny hedge, 
between Israel and its Arab neigh 
bors, cutting off house from house, 
held from field; 


time tr: uy rhe with potenti il threat of 


the in idents, each 


a larger clash, that have occurred 


this year along these uneasy borders; 
the feeling, common on both sides, of 
impermanence and 


all these 


improvisation 
add up to the impression 
that war could break out at any mo 


Middle 


thing is certain mn this uncertain 


ment in the Fast. Yet if any 
situation it is that nobody holding a 
responsible position in Israel or in 
the Arab states wants war. 

The tragedy is that neither the 
protagonists behind the barbed wire, 
the great 


ence continuously affects Israeli-Arab 


nor powers, whose influ 


relations, nor the United Nations, 


charged with observance of the truce, 


have found it possible to devise any 


war from the docket and clear the 
way, if not for a solution, at least for 
an alleviation, of the 
stake. So the 


no peace” 


problem at 


condition of “no war, 


like 


which everyone fears to stop by a 


persists, a gangrene 
decisive if painful operation. 


As in the case of the “cold war” 
and West, the remedies 


Middle 


not on the level of diplomacy, which 


between East 
in the East must be sought 


can only crystallize and confirm a 
changed state of mind, but on the 
psychological level. For what divides 
Israel and its neighbors is not the 
barbed wire or the armed guards 


What divides 


them is a radically different view of 


constantly on the alert. 


the events which have brought about 
the existing tensions and therefore of 
the actions needed to remove them. 
Egypt, which until the conclusion 


of the Turkish-Iraqui pact this year 
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had acted as leader of the Arab group, 
has been particularly articulate in 
expressing Arab ideas about Israel. 
From the point of view of the Egyp 
tians, the cardinal factor in the situa 
tion is that Israel—as distinguished 
from the Jews who lived in Palestine 
before 1948—is an 


Middle East. The struggle which the 


intruder in the 


Israelis hail as “the war of libera 
tion” represents, for the Egyptians, 


a war of repression on the Arabs of 
Palestine and, through identification 
of their cause with that of the Arab 
Arabs. 


world, on all 


As Seen From Cairo 


Starting from this premise, the 
Egyptians contend that it is Israel, 
with its thousands of new settlers 
brought in from outside the Middl 
East, for th 


fate of 900,000 Arab refugees now 


whic h 1s responsible 


living along its borders in refuges 


Ser tember I§* 


2S 


camps under conditions degrading 
to mind and body. To accept by 
resettlement in Arab countries the 
removal of these refugees from what 
was once Palestine would, from Cai- 
ro’s point of view, be to accept the 
finality of Israel’s existence in its 
present form. The Egyptians, in spite 
of continued attacks on Israel by ra 
dio and cartoon, which have an anti 
Semitic tone reminiscent of Goebbels’ 
propaganda, are not prepared to try 
to end Israel’s existence by force. But 
Egypt, as well as other Arab states, 
have used all methods short of war, 
the most effective of all being eco 
nomic boycott, to make Israel's posi 
tion as difficult as possible. 

This policy is justified in Cairo by 
the argument that Israel is not only 
an intruder but that it is also a po 
tential aggressor. As Israel's popula 
tion grows, the Egyptians say, the 
new state will need more land; and 
where can it find it except by expand 
ing into the territories of its neigh 
bors? So, the argument runs, even if 
there is no war today, the Arab states 
must be ready to resist Israeli aggres 
sion tomorrow. 

Hostility toward Israel is com 
pounded by the feeling in Egypt that 
the new state could not have come 
into existence without the blessing 
and the assistance of the Western 
powers, which since the days of the 
Crusades have intervened in one way 
or another in the affairs of the Mid 
dle East. Egypt, proud of its own 
recent liberation from 75 years of 
British control over the Suez Canal, 
is sensitive about any sign of new 
Western encroachments on its tree 
dom of action. That this attitude is 
not directed solely against Israel is 
shown by Egypt’s resentment of 
what it regards as Western interven 
tion in the military arrangements of 
Iraq. In fact, it sometimes seems, in 
talking with Egyptians, that they are 


more opposed to the role of the West 


in bringing about the creation of the 
state of Israel than to Israel's actual 
existence, 

The transformation of what was 
once the primarily agricultural econo 
my of Palestine, comparable to that 
of neighboring states, into a modern 
economy which is rapidly becoming 
industrialized deeply affects the so 
cial and economic development of 
Egypt and other Arab countries. The 
Egyptians, particularly, are now mo 
ing, under the regime of Premier 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, toward mod 
ernization of their social order. In 
theory, they could benefit by an ex 
change of ideas and by cooperation 
with Israel. But in practice, resent 
ment of Israel’s existence sets up a 
roadblock to plans for a regional 
economic development which could 
fructify the entire Middle East. Yet 
it is in this sphere that alleviation 
of Israeli-Arab tensions might cont 
first, if, for example, Eric Johnston’: 
project for joint utilization of the 
Jordan waters should eventually be 


realized. 


As Seen From Jerusalem 


But while egypt sees Israel as an 
intruder and potential aggressor 
brought into being by the Western 
powers, Israel sees Egypt as the main 
spring of Arab efforts to prevent its 
survival. Far from being intruders, 
the Israelis point out, the Jewish peo 
ple have a millennial history of exist 
ence in Palestine, which they have al 
ways claimed as the Promised Land. 
Jewish settlers from many countries 
went to Palestine long before the 
creation of the state of Israel. Hitler's 
persecution of the Jews in Europe, 
and restrictions imposed on Jews or 
threats to their existence in Arab 
lands, from Yemen to Morocco, only 
gave an emergency character to the 
ancient dream of world Jewr 

The Jews, therefore, belong in the 


Middle East no less than the Arab 


It is the \rab states, not responsible 
Jews, according to Israeli pokesmen, 


who urged the Palestine Arabs to 


abandon their homes and become 
relugec (TI the Arabs deny, 
pointing to acts of terrorism by Jew 
ish armed ( ) Theretore, the 
Arab tates ot Israc should take 
responsibilit w their resettlement 

although Israel is ready to help by 
uch measures as the release of stet 
ling balan owned by Palestinian 
Arabs and MMpensation lor prop 
erty lett in Israel by the relugees, 
Israel, moreover, it is pointed out in 
Jerusalem, has taken into its border: 
550,000 Jew from Arab countries 
chiefly Yemen and I ig who are 


refugees ilso and who have had to 
be resettled under living conditions 
which, initially at least, are not very 
different from those of Arab refugees 
across the border 


Nor does Israel accept the argu 


ment that the Arab state: Oppose the 
Jews today only because they have 
formed a tate pomting to Arab 
ittacks on Jew in Palestine over 
many years, including the period of 
the British mandate At the same 
time, the Israelis see no obstacle to 
friendly relations between Jews and 


Arabs once the threat of war is re 
moved, pointing to their peaceful 


coexistence today with those Arab 


who chose to Sta in Israel 

While Egypt talks of potential ay 
gression by Israel, in Jerusalem Egypt 
iS Suspected oO igyressive motives 
The k.gyptia ict a ecn y the 
Israelis, are confronted at home with 
deep seated social and economi prob 
lems from which they may be tempt 
ed to ¢ ip y lilitant ction 
ibroad. Now that Britain has relis 
quished Suez and is no longer a 
SC Ap yoat tor | ptian resentment, 
it is feared that Egypt, by empha 
sIZing the American contribution to 
Israel de clopment Will increa 
ingly try to dissociate the United 


States from Israel. Like Egypt, Israel 
anxiously watches every move of the 
Western powers in the Middle East. 
It fears that the United States, fol- 
lowing the British example of “divide 
and rule,” is encouraging the Arab 
states to maintain their unyielding 
attitude toward Israel— particularly 
by giving them arms which, although 
intended for use against aggression 
by the U.S.S.R., might be readily 
used against Israel. 

Jerusalem believes the United 
States could ease the dangers of the 
war nobody wants by giving Israel, 
as well as the Arab states, a pledge 
against outside attack. Such a pledge, 
according to the Israelis, would make 
it clear beyond any doubt to the 
Arab states that Washington intends 
to defend the existence of the state 
of Israel which it helped to create. 
The Israelis also believe the United 
States should stand firm against Arab 
efforts to undermine Israel by an 
economic boycott. They point out 
that when the Arabs sought to pre 
vent West Germany from giving 
reparations to Israel by threats of 
retaliation, Chancellor Konrad Ade 
nauer stood firm—and far from re 
taliating, the Arabs now respect the 
Germans. Is Washington, the Israelis 
ask, more subject to Arab pressure 


than Bonn? 


Under the circumstances the pro 


posals made by Secretary of State 


John Foster Dulles in his address 
before the Council on Foreign Re 
lations on August 26—when he of 


fered a United States guarantee, to 


be sponsored by the UN, to both 
Israel and the Arab states against 
aggression, as well as American 


financial aid to Israel in giving com 
pensation to Arab refugees and as 
sistance in developing the water re 
sources of the Middle East—were an 
urgently needed move to prevent a 
war nobody wants. 


Vera Micueres Dean 


(The first of three articles on development 
in the Middle East 
Rivlin 


(Continued from page 2) 


replacement by a council of regency, 
which would appoint the new Mo 
roccan government of negotiation; 
(3) the resignation of Resident Gen 
eral Grandval (to satisfy the right 
wing of Faure’s coalition); (4) his 
replacement by General Pierre Boyer 
de Latour, who had been serving as 
resident-general in Tunisia during 
the difficult period that the agree 
ments extending internal autonomy 


to that 


givings by rightist members. In view 
ot the instability of French cabinets, 
it remains to be seen whether hie will 
be able to implement his program. 
Furthermore, should he succeed in 
establishing the basis for amicable 
Franco-Moroccan relations, he stil! 
laces a grave problem in neighbor 
ing Algeria, where the French have 
tor the past nine months been experi 
encing great difhiculty in coping with 
the: increasingly widespread acts of 
sabotage and violence by nationalists, 
Che Algerian nationalists, undoubt 
edly with due deliberation, also chose 
to demonstrate on August 20 so‘as to 
call attention to the fact that France 
faces a showdown not only in Mo 


rocco but in Algeria as well. 


Background and earlier aspects of the situa 
ion in Fren Africa h been 
treated by the author in the follow'ng pre 
vious issues of the Foreign Policy Bulletin 
Nationalism in French North Africa 
Vol. XXXI, No. 11 (February 15, 1952) 
Morocco: Domestic or World Issue Vo 
XXXII, No. 4 (November 1, 1953); and 
North Africa's Challenge to France,” Vol 
XXXIV, No. I¢ May I, 1955). Dr. Rivlin 
# the Department of Political Scien t 
Brooklyn Colles mducted rf inch on 
France and Frets North Africa 
ind in 1954 under grants from u 

Scien Research Council 
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